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— > The readers of the National Register 
will recollect, that, during the late ses- 
sion of Congress, we took part against 
s Sul 
the abuses of the Bank of the United 
States. Whilst we were under the im- 
pression that those abuses would be con- 
tinued, we preferred an entire repeal of 
the charter to a continuance of the insti- 
tution. But seeing that a sincere desire 
prevailed in the House of Nepresenta- 
tives to correct those abuses, and that the 
national legislature has, in fact, correct- 
ed the most gross of them; being assured, 
moreover, that Langdon Cheves, esq. the 
president of the bank, aided by the new 
majority of the directors, is determined 
to take efficient measures to reduce the 
operations of the corporation within the 
just limits of its legal powers; we feel 
ourselves called upon, by the principles 
of good citizenship, to second those ef- 
forts, and to advocate the proceedings of 
the Bank—whenever they merit rents 





eo We have never been the friends of 


the numerous state banks; we have al- 
ways regarded the corporate qualifica- 
tions granted to so many of thein by the 
state legislatures, as usurpations of the 
constitutional authority of the general 
government; and in our strictures upon 
the abuses of banking, we have invaria- 
bly, more or less, included them. The 
state banks and the Bank of the United 
States are virtually at war with each 
other; and, upon the same grounds that 
we support the federal constitution, we 
will support a well directed national 
bank. ‘Thirteen separate and indepen- 
dent states would never have made a 

eat and flourishing nation; and two 
undred banks, independent of and coun- 
teracting each other, will never make an 


a scarce article; but it is equally certain 
that the conflicting interests of rival 
banks have produced an artificial scarci- 
ty. Were the currency uniform, —_ 
would not be so much required for home 
circulation. It is the suspicion created 
by the multitude of insolvent state banks, 
which makes people shy of notes, and in- 
duces them to cry out for specie. These 
remarks are deemed proper, as prelimi- 
nary to the following observations: ] 


§1. Of the Bank of the United States. 


The Bank of the United States has just adopt- 
ed a wise measure; calculated as well for its own 
security as for the suppression of the depreciating 
influence of brokers and the future welfare of the 
community. ‘The measure is caustic, to be sure; 
but the prevailing disease of the banks in gene- 
ral require it. 

The Bank, as we understand the order, has is- 
sued directions to its branches (we presume eve- 
ry where alike) to bring suit upon all notes un- 
der protest, unless satisfactory security be given 
by the debtors. This part of the order, it is ob- 
vious, arises out of considerations connected with 
| the welfare and stability of the national bank it- 
jself. Under the former president and directors 
it had over-traded. Mr. Cheves, the present pre- 
sident, like a man of sense, as he is, seconded by 
the new direction, determines to strike at the 
root of this evil of over-trading, and it is resolved 
to call in the capital of the bank by compulsion. 
During the calling in, those who have gone be- 
yond their depth, with a view of speculating on 
the community; those who have, in the common 
phrase, burnt their fingers by borrowing more than 
they are able to pay; they will feel it severely — 
But what right have they to complain? Why 
should they be allowed to bloat and swell them- 
selves into a fictitious importance upon borrow- 
ed bank capital? The Bank, we think, acts wise- 
ly in this case. The property of many of those 
who have borrowed of it throughout the United 
States is in a very precarious situation. It is laid 
hold of by creditors on all sides; and if the Bank 
does not make haste, it will lose a great part of 
what is due to it. The effect will be to reduce 
speculators to their natural size and proportion in 
society. 

Another part of the direction to the branches, 
we have been told, is,.not to receive promissory 
notes for collection. This is a heavy thrust at the 








brokers; the shaving brokers. These worthy 





uniform currency. Specie is, no doubt, 


gentlemen are, for the mrost part, in the habit of 
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keeping a cash aceount in bank; and, upon the 
strength of that, they send the notes they shave 
to the bank for collection. Now, by refusing this 
accommodation to these worthy money-traders, 
they are, as far as it respects the Bank of the 
United States, cut off from the machine by which 
they work. This isa merited punishment, and 
we should like to see a similar rule adopted by 
all banks. It is the brokers who mainly promote 
depreciation in the currency. They live by the 
depreciation; they gain by the differences of 
bank exchanges; it is their trade; and whatever 
is the trade of any class, that class will, if possi- 
ble, countenance and increase it. 

A third regulation, which, it is said, the branch- 
es have been directed to enforce, is the refusal to 
receive the notes of certain banks on deposite. 
This, also, isa blow aimed at the brokers. They 
collect notes from all quarters; and it is a conve- 
nience to them to be allowed to deposite them in 
bank. Why should the institution be troubled 
with papef money for which they can draw no 
specie? The brokers check for the amount, and 

“embarrassment ensues. The proper remedy is 
the one which has been resorted to. The shavers 
may cry out; but who will pity them? 

§2. Of Banking generally. 

There are some disputes which may be pro- 
nounced interminable; not because they are un- 
susceptible of being determined, but because for 
one man that reasons there are an hundred that 
rail; and of those who do reason, a great portion 
discuss the effect of principles more than they do 
principles themselves. 


With respect to the controversy which has | 
arisen concerning the utility or inutility of banks, | 


a thousand frivolous things have been uttered, to 
the great confusion of the public mind. 
like every other institution, are relatively good or 
evil. ‘Yo the trader who can turn his penny 
guick, and make a large profit upon the money 
the banks may Jend him, there cannot be a doubt 
but what they are very useful: but to an individu- 
al who procures loans whereupon merely to live, 


Banks, 


or to invest in a pursuit which yields only a small 


profit, banks are pernicious: thatis, ifhe meddles 
with them. 
wards these monied establishments for relief, al- 
ways to bear in mind that goodly passage in the 
Lord’s Prayer, which says, “ Lead us not into 
temptation”? Every one, by the use of a few fi- 
gures in arithmetic, may easily ascertain for him- 
seif whether he ought to be a borrower of money 
or not. 

Whether banks are beneficial or injurious, is 
one question. 
banking is a proper one for the United States, is 


another. That banks are useful or perniciuus, 


Such a person ought, in looking to- 


Whether the present system of 
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depends wholly on the circumstances and occu. 
pations of the individuals who deal with them, 
That the present system is an improper one cannot 
be doubted. 

The circulating medium of a country, being the 
representative of value, should be uniform, and 
passable every where, in that country, alike; if it- 
is not uniform, trade is obstructed. Where an 
anomalous currency prevails, debts cannot be 
readily collected, nor remittances made from one 
city to another: but the greatest evil of all is the 
loss actually sustained by the community from the 
incessant and varying depreciation of a conflict. 
ing currency. 

Nothing will be urged here as to the ready 
payment of bank notes in specie; for; under the 
present system, that is almost impracticable. 

It may be safely asserted that there is not, at 
any one time, more than twenty millions of dol- 
lars, in specie, including gold, silver, and copper, 
actnally within the limits of the United States and 
their territories. The capital of the Bank of the 
United States alone is thirty-five millions of dol- 
lars. It is, therefore, obvious, that if ‘that single 
bank should trade up to the extent of its capital, 
it could not redeem its notes, upon a sudden de. 
mand, if it even had all the gold, silver, and cop- 
per, coins in the country at its disposal. 

Banks, in truth, however avowedly, are never 
in reality, founded entirely on a specie basis. 
Their capitals, strictly speaking, are of a mixed 
nature; partly specie, and in part the soi! and im- 
provements of the country. The specie portion 
is deposited in their vaults: The soil and im- 
provements are retained by mortgage. Thus, in 
some towns where banks exist, all the property 
of the inhabitants is pledged to a bank for the 
sums of paper money borrowed of it. Hence it 
is perceivable, that the paper currency of the 
United States is, in a great measure, the effect of 
a conversion of real and personal estates into an 
active moneyed capital. Upon this view of the 
subject a leading question presents itself: What 

'hortion of the community can profitably employ a ca- 
pital equal in amount to their entire possessions, and 
pay thereon an interest of eight per cent.2 The ane 
swér to this question is quite easy: No part of 
the community can employ such a capital with ad- 
vantage, unless they carry on a business which 
affords fifteen or twenty per cent. profit. In this 
case every man may readily compute for himself. 
It will not be denied, that it was intended, by 
the framers of the constitution of the United 
States, that the general government should exclu- 
sively regulate the currency of the country. In 
the first article of that instrument, it is provided 
that “ Congress shall have power to coin money, 
“ regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin.” 
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of doing what is prohibited, will not justify this 
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And further, in the same article, it is ordained 
that “No state shall coin money, emit bills of 
“ credit, or make any thing but gold and silver 
coin a tender in payment of debts.” These 
provisions were, no doubt, in the year 1788, con 

ceived to be sufficient to protect the people from 
the evil of a spurious circulating medium. The 
states, however, have, by means of the banking 
system, found out a method of completely evad. 
ing the constitution in this particnlar. They do 
not, it is true, coin metallic money, nor emit go- 
vernmental bills of credit, nor yet, dy acts of aseem- 
bly, make any thing but gold and silver Coin a 
tender in payment of debts. But do not the states 
do all these forbidden things through the instru- 
mentality of Banks? Are not bank notes consi- 
dered by every body as “money?” Are not 
bank notes “ bills of credit? And can you in ge- 
neral get any thing else but bank notes “ in pay- 
ment of debts?” It would be futile to say that 
the banks and not the state governments are cul- 
pable, since the state banks exist only in virtue 
of the laws of the state governments. ‘he mode 


palpable infraction of the constitution. 





Frequent and Joud complaints have been heard 
from the special friends of the state authorities, | 
against the ambition and encroachments of the | 
general government. The danger, nevertheless, | 
seems to lie the other way. It is the state go-| 
vernments that threaten to usurp the powers of} 
‘the national authorities. As it regards money, it is! 
evident that we are not an United People. Each | 
state assumes the right of sovereignty in this re- | 
spect, and palms'upon society a currency of its! 
own coinage. And yet, considered in this light, | 
the several states have much less constitutional | 
right than the United States to institute banks. | 
The state banks, in brief, ought to be suppressed, | 
or consolidated into one system with the Bank of | 
the United States. 

This violation of the constitution by the states. 
is felt by every class of the community. The 
price of every article purchased is greatly en- 
hanced by it. Take, as an example, a single pro 
fession; that of a tailor, who borrows money (and 
who does not borrow money?) of a bank to carry 
on his business: In addition to his own peculiar 
profit, he makes you pay, in the price of your ap- 
parel, the interest upon the sum lent him. It is 
the same with other professions. The carpenter 
who builds your house, and obtains a loan where- 
with to complete it, allowing you a credit for a 
portion of the payment, charges you sufficiently 
high to secure himself a profit independently of 
the discount paid to the bank: And if he builds 
a house to let, he demands of the tenant a pro- 
Portionally exorbitant reut. In employing a 
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tradesman of any kind, it is useful to inquire, 
Does he work upon his own, or on borrowed, 
capital? 

The evil will, probably, correct itself in time. 
The legislature of Pennsylvania has commenced 
the reformation of bank abuses, by compelling 
those establishments to close their concerns where 
they are unable to conform to their engagements. 
But the grand corrective is to be sought for in 
the community itself. Let individuals practise 
Economy—above all, let every family live within 
its means—and let ro person venture in trade beyond 
his certain funds: The banks will then, in a consi- 
derable degree, wither and disappear, leaving 
only the number necessary for the prosecution of 
a safe and lucrative business. 

§ 3. Of Economy. _ 

What, then, is this Economy, of which so much 
is said and so little practised? Suppose a man 
has no means, how shall he live within them? In 
that case he ought to labor. 

If a calm view is taken of society in the United 
States, it will be found that one leading feature of 
the people is an overweaning desire of wealth. 
This desire, it must be allowed, is a great impulse 
to industry; but it is also a sharp spur to what is 
called speculation. A spirit of speculation is ese 
sentially founded upon a gambling principle; for 
it depends upon chances, und is therefore a busi- 
ness-game of hazard. It is this spirit which in- 
duces men to incur expenses, and to borrow mo- 
ney, upon loose grounds and shallow expecta- 
tions. After an individual has. by speculation 
and by borrowing, raised himself to a certain 
point of elevation in society, his pride induces 
him to make every effort to maintain it; and in 
critical cases he is apt to exceed the bounds of 
strict probity. These bounds once passed, no 
matter how litile, the speculator gets into the 
path of fraud. Ruin eventually follows—perhaps 
infamy; and the bankruptcy or delinquency of 
one person frequently devours the property of 
many others 

True economy in household affairs, where 
funds are scanty, consists in purchasing nothing 
but what, upon a judicious estimate of a family’s 
situation and circumstances, may.be actually want. 
ed for its comfortable and decent support. In 
the United States, the poorest man, if he be not 
lazy, may maintain, by manual labor alone, a wife 
and children with respectability. If credits are 
obtained for the sustenance and clothing of fami- 
lies, they sheuld be founded, not upon vague ex. 
pectations of the future, as to the receipt of mo- 
ney wherewith to satisfy them; but upon expe- 
rience, upon a knowledge, amounting almost to 
a certainty, that a sufficient sum, from a known 





souree, will be forthcoming. If this distinction, 
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between hope and conviction, be not made—if 
this rule be not followed—the creditor is deceiv- 
ed; you thereby give him a pretext for inquiring 
into your most.private concerns and transactions: 
he becomes impertinent, denounces you as a 
knave, calls the law to his aid, besets you with 
constables, sheriffs, marshals; multiplies ex- 
penses, seizes your property by execution, and 
sells it at public sale, to your infinite shame and 
loss. How many debts, created by undefined and 
false hopes of the future, are thus doubled, by 
the accumulation of interest, by legal costs, and 
by sacrifices produced by forced sales! To this 
source may he too often traced the dispersion of 
families, their depravation, and final destruction. 
The economical basis of trade should be the 
same, gencrally speaking, as that of house-keep- 
ing. Few persons are calm or wise enough to 
foresee the positive results of a new line of bu- 
siness, or even of an old line of business in a new 
place. The foresight ought, indeed, to be very 
clear, very distinct, if money is to be borrowed 
upon it. Itis, nine times in ten, much better, 
much safer, to engraft a new business upon an 
old stock, than to attempt to lay an entirely new 
foundation. Enterprise, it is true, may not, in 
that case, be so vigorous and active; but then 
there will be stability, and the advantages which 
stability brings. Profits may not be so enormous 
nor so rapidly acquired; but they wil! be acquir- 
ed; and permanency, as to fortune and family, will 
take the place of fluctuation and vicissitude. 
Upon the whole, economy, whether in house- 
hold affairs or in trade, includes industry, caleu- 
lation, limitation of expenses, credits founded 
only on real expectations, and caution as to new 
pursuits and new positions of residence and busi- 
ness. The question should be, not what we wish, 
but what we ought, to do? with reference to con- 


sequences. 
mo reser 


DOCUMENTS 

Accompanying the letter of Mr. Secretary Adams 

to Mr. Erving, the minister of the United 

States at Madrid, in relation to the invasion of 

Florida and the execution of Arbuthnott and 
Armbrister. 

No. 53. 
General Jackson to the Secretary of War. 
Head Quarters, Division of the South, 

Fort St. Marks, 26th April, 181s. g 

Sir,—I wrote you from Bowlegs’ Town on the 

20th instant. On the night of the same day, I re- 

ceived the expected despatch from my aid-de- 

camp, lieutenant Gadsden, communicating the 

success of his expedition; and on the next day, as 

soon as the sick of my army were despatched 

down the Suwaney river, to be conveyed in the 

captured schooner to St. Marks, I tovuk up the 

line of March for that fort. I arrived at this place 

Jast evening, perfcrming a march of 107 miles in 
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reached it a few hours before me.. He communi- 
cates having found, among the papers of Arbuth- 
nott, Armbristér, and Cook, letters, memorials 
&e. Ke all pointing out the instixators of this savuge 
war, and, in sone measure, involving the British go- 
vernment in the agency. These will be forwarded 
you in a detailed report, I purpose communicating 
to you as early as practicable. 

The old woman, spoken of in my last comma: 
nication to you, who promised to use ber influ- 
ence in having M‘Queen captured and delivered 
up, has not been iieard of From signs discover- 
ed on the opposite shore of the St. Mark’s river, 
1 am induced to beheve, that the Indian party is 
stili in this neighborhood. A detachment will be 
sent out to reconnoitre the country, to receive 
them as friends, if disposed to surrender, or inflict 
merited chastise ment, if still hostile 

I shall leave this in two or three days for fort 
Gadsden, and afier making all necessary arrange. 
ments for the security of the positions occupied, 
and detaching a force to scour the country west 
of the Appalachacola, I shall proceed direct for 
Nashville. My presence in this country can no 
longer be necessary The Indian forces have been 
divided and scattered, cut off from all communication 
with those unprincipled agents of foreign nations, who 
had deluded them to their ruin They have not the 
power, if the will remains, of again annoying our 
frontier. 

T remain, &c. &e. 
(Signed) ANDREW JACKSON. 
No. 54. 
General Jackson to the Secretary of War. 
Head Quarters, Division of the South, 
Fort Gadsden, 5th May, 1818 

Srr,—TI returned to this spot with my army on 
the evening of the 2d instant, and embrace an 
early opportunity of furnishing you a detailed re- 
port of my operations to the east of the Appala- 





‘chacola river. In the several communications ad- 
ldressed you from Hartford, fort Scott, and this 
place, I have stated the condition of the army on 
my assuming the immediate command, the em- 
barrassment occasioned from the want of provi- 
sions; the privations of my troops on their march 
from the frontiers of Georgia; and the circum. 
stances which compelled me to move directly 
down the Appalachacola river, to meet with and 
protect the éxpected supplies from New Orleans. 
These were received on the 25th March, and on 
the next day I was prepared for active operations. 
For a detailed account of my movements from that 
period to this day, you are respectfully referred 
to the report prepared by my adjutant general, 
accompanied with captain Hugh Young’s topo- 
graphical sketchof the rou'e and distance per- 
formed. This hasbeen principally a war of move- 
ments: The enemy cut off from their strong holds, or 
deceived in the promised foreign aid, have uniformly 
avoided a generul engagement. ‘Their resistance 
has generally been feeble; and in the partial zen- 
contres, into which they seem to have been inva- 
luntarily forced. the regulars, volunteers, and mi- 
litia, under my command, realized my expecta 
tions; every privation. fatigue and exposure, was 
encountered with the spirit of soldiers, and dan- 
ger was met with a degree of fortitucle calcula- 
ted to strengthen the confidence I had reposed in 
them 

On the commencement of my operations, I was 





tess than five days. Lieutenant Gadsden had 





strongly impressed with a belief thut tis Indian wa 
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had heen excited by some unprincipled foreign, or pri- 
; he outlaws of the old Red Suck 
verely convinced, and the 
Seminoles were too weak in numbers to believe, 
that thev could possibly, alone, maintain a war 
with even partial success against the Un.t8d 
States. Firmly convinced, therefore, thas succor 
had been promised from some quarter, or that ‘hey had 
been deluded into a behef that .imerica dare not vio- 
late the neutrality of Spuin, by penctraiing io their 
towns, I ear.u determined to ascertuin these Sacis, and 
30 direct my movements, us to undeceive the Inlians. 
After the destruction of the Mekasukian villages, 
I marched direct for St Marks: the correspon: 
dence between myself and the Spanish comman- 
dan’, in which 1 demanded the occupancy of that 


vate agents 
party hac! been too se 


fortress with an American garrison, accoimpanics 
this It had been reported to me, direct from the 
governor of Pensacola. that the Indians — = 
groes, unfriendly to the United —e nad we- 
mailed of the commandant of ot. Marks a supply 
of ammunition, munitions of war, &c. threatening 
in te event of a non compliance to t.Ke posses 
sion 0° the fort. The Spanish commandant ace 
knowledzed the defenceless state of his fortress, 
and his inability to defend it; and the governor ot 
Pensacola expressed similar apprehensions. Tue 
Spanish agents throughout the Floridas had uni- 
formly disavowed having any connexion with the 
Indians, and acknowledged the obligations of his 
catholic majesty, under existing treaties, to re- 
strain their outrages against the citizens of the 
United States. Indeed thev declared that the Se- 
minole Indians were viewed as alike hostile to tue 
Spanish government, and that the will remained, 
though the power was wanting, to inflict merited 
chastisement on this lawless tribe. It was there- 
fore to be supposed, that the American army, im- 
pelled by the immutable laws of self-defence, to pene- 
trate the territory of his catholic majesty, to fight 
his battles, and even to relieve from acrue! bond- 
age, some of his own subjects, would have been 
received a8 allies, hailed as deliverers, and every 
facility afforded to them to terminate speedily anc 
successfully this savage war. Fort St. Marks 
could not be maintained by the Spanish force gur- 
risoning it. The Indians and negroes viewed it 
as an asylum, if driven from their towns, and were 
preparing to occupy it in this event. It was neces 
sary to anticipate their movements, independent 
of the position being deemed essential asa depot, 
on which the success of my future operations 
measurably depended. In the spirit of friendship, 
therefore, I demanded its surrender to the army 
of the United States until the close of the Semi- 
nole war. ‘Fhe Spanish commandant required 
time to reflect; it was granted; a negotiation en- 
sued. and an effort made to protract it to an un- 
reasonable length. In the conversations between 
my aid-de-camp, lieutenant Gadsden, and the 
Spanish commandant, circumstances transpired, 
convicting him of a disposition to fuvor the Indians, 


and of having taken an active part in aiding and’; 


abetting them in this war. | hesitated, therefore, 
no longer, and as I could not be received in 
friendship, I entered the fort by viclence. 'wo 
light companies of the 7th regiment infantry, and 
one of the 4th, under the command of major 
Twiggs, was ordered to advance. Idwer the Span- 
ish colors, and hoist the star spangled banner, on 
the ramparts of fort St. Marks. ‘Tie order was 
executed promptly, no resistance attempted on 
the part of the Spanish garrison. The duplicity 


i 
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uf the Spanish commandant of St. Marks, in pro« 
fessing friendship towards the U.ited States, 
while he was actually aiding and supplying her 
savage enéinies; throwing open the gates of his 
garrison to their free access; appropriating the 
king’s stores to their use, issuwng ammunition and 
munitions of war to them; and knowingly pur- 
chasing of them property plundered from the ci- 
tizens of the United States, is clearly evinced by 
the documents accumpanying my correspondence, 
tn fort St. Macks, as an inmate in the family of the 
Spanish commandant, an Englishman, by the name 
of Arbuthnott, was found; unable satistiactorily to 
explain the objects of his visiting this couniry, cad 
‘here being a combination of circumstances ‘o jus- 
“fy a susp:cion that his views were not honest, he 
was ordered in close confinement. The capture 
of his schooner, near the mouth of Suwany river, 
by my aid-de-carnp, Mir. Gads:len, and the papers 
;?ound on board, unveiled his corrupt transactions, 
as well as those of a captain Armbrister, late of 
the Britis colonial marine corps, taken as a pri- 
soner near Bowlegs town. ‘Those individuals 
were tried, under my orders, by a special court 
of select olficers; legally convicted as exciters of 
this savage and negro war, legally condemned, 
and most jastly punished for their iniquities. 
The proceedings of the court martial ini this case, 
with the voluine of testimony, justifying their 
condemnation, presents scenes of wickedness, 
corruption, and barbafity, at which the heart 
sickens, and in which, in this enlightened age, it 
ought not scarcely to be believed that a christian 
| nation would bave participated; and yet the Bri- 
;tish government is involved in the agency. If 
| Arbuthnott and Armbrister, are not convicted as 
the authorzed agents of of Great Britain, there is 
| u0 room to doubt, but that that government had 
a knowledge of their assumed character, and was 
well advised of the measures which they had 
adopted to excite the negroes and Indians in East 
Florida, to war against the United States. I hope 
the execution of these two unprincipled villains 
will prove an awful example. to the world, and 
convince the government of Great Britain, as we!l 
as her subjects, that certain, if slow, retribution 
awaits these unchristian wretches, who, by false 
| promises, delude and excite an Indian tribe to all 
| the horrid deeds of savage war 

Previous to my leaving fort Gadsden, I had oc- 
casion to address a communication to the gover- 
nor of Pensacula, on the subject of permitting 
supplies to pass up the Escambia river to fort 
Crawford. ‘his’ letter, with a second from St. 
Marks, on the subject of some United States 
cloathing, shipped in a vessel in the employ of 
the Spanish government, to that post, Tt now en- 
close, with his reply. The governor of Pensaco- 
la’s refusal of my demand, cannot but be viewed 
as evincing an hostile feeling on his part, particu. 
larly in connexion with some circumstances report- 
ed to me from the most unquestionable authority. 
It has been stated, that the Indians at war with tiie 
United States, have free access into Pensacoia; 
that they are kept advised from that quar er of 
all our movements; that they are supplied froin 
thence with ammunition and munitions of war, 
and that they are now collecting in, large bodies 
to the amount of 4 or 500 warriors in that city. 
hat inroads from thence have lately been made 
on the Alabama, in one of which 18 settlers fell by 
the tomahawk These statements compel me to 











make a movement to the west of the Appuluchacoy:, 
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and should they prove correct, Pensacola must be 
occupied with an American force, the governor 
treated according to his deserts, or as pelicy may 
dicta I siuall leave strong garrisons in fort St. 
Mark». fort Gadsden, and fort Scott; and in Pen 
sacoia, should it become necessary to possess it. 

It becomes my duty to state it as my confirmed 
opinion, that so long as Spain has not the power, 
or will, to enforce the treaties by which she is so- 
lemnly bound to preserve the Indians within her 
territory at peace with the United States, no se- 
curity can be given to our southern frontier with- 
out occupying a cordon of posts along the sea 
shore. The moment the American army returns 
from Florida, the war hatchet will be agai raised, 
and the same scenes of indiscriminate murder, 
with which our frontier settlers have been visited, 
will be repeated. So long as the Indians within 


the territory of Spain, are exposed to the delusions of 
JSalse prophets. and the poison of foreign intrigue; so 


long as they can receive ammunition, munitions of 
war, 2c. from pretended traders, or Spanish com- 
mandants, it will be impossible to restrain their out- 
rages. The burning of their towns, the destroy- 
ing of their stock and provisions, will produce but 
temporaty embarrassments; resupplied by Span- 
ish authorities, they may concentrate or disperse 
at will, and kcep up a lasting predatory warfare 
againsi the frontiers of the United States, as ex- 
pensive as harrassing to her troops. The savages 
therefore must be made dependent on us, and 
cannot be kept at peace without being persuaded 
of the certainty of chastisement being inflicted on 
the commission of the fir.t offence. 

i trust therefore that the measures which have 
been pursued will meet the approbation of the 
President of the United States. They have been 
adopted in pursuance of your instructions, under 
a firm conviction that they alone were calculated 
to insure “* peace and security to the southern 
frontier of Georgia.” 

The army will move on the 7th from hence, 
crossing the Appalachacola river at the Ochesee 
bluff, about 30 miles above. 

With respect, 
Your most obed’t. serv’t. 
ANDREW JACKSON, 
Major general commanding. 
The honorable J. C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of War, 
Washingion City. 
No. 55. 
General Jackson to the Secretary of War. 
Head Quarters, Div:sion of the South, 3 
Fort Montgomery, June 2d, 1818. § 

Srz,—In a communication to you of the Sth oi 
May, I detailed at length the operations of m) 
army up to that period Leaving a strong garv- 
son of regulars in forts Scott and Gadsden, t re- 
sumed my march, with a small detachment of the 
4th regiment of infantry, one company of artillery, 
and the «ffeclives of the Tennessee volunteers, 
the whole not exceeding twelve huinied men, to 
fulfil my intentions, communicated to you, of 
scouring the country west of the Appalachacols 
river.. On the 10th of May, my army crossed that 
river at the Uchesee village, and after a fatiguing 
tedious, and circuitous march of 12 days, misies 
by tlie ignorance of our pilots, and exposed to ti, 
severest of privatious, we finally reaclied and ei 

‘fected a passage over the Escambia. On mj 
march, on the 23d of May, a protest from the go- 
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nan of Basen was delivered me by a Spanish 
: » TE ‘rating, in warm terms, against 
proceedings, and ordering me and my forces instante 
lv to quit the territory of his catholic majesty with a 
threat, ta apply force, in the event of a non-compli« 
ance. This was 80 open an indication of a hostile 
pr Ie ty agro Bagh Fr 
no longer on st eennares py ware wp preemie 

? 0 e adopted I marched 
for, and entered Pensacola, with only the show 
of resistance, on the 24th of May. The governor 
had previously fled to Fort Carlos de Barrancas, 
where it was said he had resolved upon a most 
desperate resistance. A correspondence ensued 
[between us, accompanying this, marked A, de- 
tailiug at length my motives for wishing, and de- 
manding. that Pensacola and its dependencies be 
occupied with an American garrison. The pack- 
age, marked B, are documents substantiating the 
charges, in part, against the conduct of the Span- 
ish governor, having knowingly and willingly ad- 
mitted the savages, avowedly jiostile to the United 
States, within the town of Pensacola. The peace- 
able surrender of the fort at the Barrancas was de- 
nied. I marched for, and invested it, on the 
evening of the 25th of May, and on the same 
night, pushed reconnoitering parties under its 
very guns. On the morning of the 26th, a mili- 
tary reconnoisance was taken; and on the same 
night, a lodgment was made, under a fire from the 
Spanish garrison, by captain Gadsden, of the en- 
gineers, aided by captains Call, and Young, ona 
coinmanding pesition, within three hundred and 
eighty five yards of the S,anish work, and a nine 
pounder mounted. A howitzer battery was si- 
multaneously established on the capitol, and with- 
in seven hundred and sixty yards of the fort, at 
day light on the 27th. The Spanish garrison 
opened their artillery on our batteries; a parley 
was sounded, a flag sent in, and the surrender of 
Fort Carlos de Barrancas again demanded; the 
favorable positions obtained were pointed out, 
and the inutility of resistance urged. Anxious to 
avoid an open contest, and to save the effusion of 
blood, the same terms previously offered, were 
again tendered. They were rejected, and offen- 
sive operations recommenced. A spirited and 
well directed fire was kept up the greater part of 
the morning, and at intervals during the after- 
noon. In the evening, a flag was sent from the 
Spanish commandant, offering to capitulate, and 
a suspension of hostilities was granted, until eight 
o’clock next day, when the enclosed articles of 
capitulation marked C, were signed and agreed to. 
The terms are more favorable than a conquered 
enemy would have merited; but, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, my object obtain- 
ed, there was no motive for wounding the feelings 
of those, whose military pride or honor had 
prompted to the resistance made. The articles, 
with but one condition, amount to a complete 
cession to the United States, of that portion of 
the Floridas hitherto under the government of 
Don Jose Mazot. 

The arrangements which I have made to secure 
Pensacola, and its dependencies, are contained in 
the general orders, and marked D. I deemed it 
most ads isable to retain for the present, the same 
government to which the people had been accus- 
iomed; until such time as the executive of the 
United States may order otherwise. It was ne- 





cessary, however, to establish the revenue taws of ; 
the United States, to check the smugglibg which 
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had been cartied on successfully in this quarter, 
for many years past, and to admit the American 
merchant to an equal participation in a trade, 
which would have been denied under the partial 
operations of the Spanish commercial code. Cap- 
tain Gadsden was appointed by me collector, and 
he has organized and left the department in the 
eharge of officers, on whom the greatest confi- 
dence may be reposed. ‘ 

Though the Seminc® Indians have been scat- 
tered, and literally so divided and reduced, as no 
longer to be viewed as a formidable enemy; yet, 
as there are still many small marauding parties, 
supposed to be concealed in the swamps of the 
Perdido, Cnoctawhatchey, and Chapouley. who 
might make occasional and sudden inroads on our 
frontier settlers. massacreingg women and children, 
I have deemed it advisable to call into service for 
six months, if not sooner discharged, two compa- 
nies of volunteer rangers, under captains M‘Gird 
and Boyles, with instructions to scour the coun- 
try between the Mobile and Appalachacola rivers, 
exterminating every hostile party who dare resist, 
or will not surrender, and remove with their fa- 
milies above the 61st degree of latitude. 

The Seminole war may now be considered as 
at a close, tranquillity again restored to the south- 
ern frontier of the United States, and as tong as a 
cordon of military posts is maintained along the 
Gulf of Mexico, America has nothing to appre- 
hend from either foreign or Indian hostilities. In- 
deed sir, to attempt to fortify, or protect an ima. 
ginary line, or to suppose that a frontier on the 
Sist degree of latitude, in a wilderness. can be 
secured by a cordon of military posts, while the 
Floridas lay open to an enemy, is visionary in the 
extreme. 

Under this firm belief, I have bottomed all my 
operations. Spain had disregarded the treaties 
existing with the American government, or had 
not power to enforce them. The Indian tribes 
within her territory, and which she was bound to 
keep at peace, had visited our citizens with all 
the horrors of savage war; negro brigands were 
establishing themselves, when and where they 
pleased; and foreign agents were openly and 
knowingly practising their intrigues in this neu- 


_ tral territory. 


The immutgble principles therefore of self-defence, 
justified the occupancy of the Floridas, and the 
same principles will warrant the American govern: 
ment in holding it, until such time as Spain can 
guarantee by an adequate military force, the main- 
taining her authority within the colony. 

A noses sketch of the country, from 
the Appalachacola to Pensacola, accompanies this. 
Captain Young will prepare, as soon as practica- 
ble, a topographical memoir of that part of the 
Floridas, in which my army has operated, with 
a map of the country. 

Captain Gadsden is instructed to prepare a re- 
port on the necessary defences of the country; as 
far as the military reconnoisance he has taken will 


- permit; accompanied with plans of existing works, 


what additions or improvements are necessary, 
and what new works should, in his opinion, be 
erected to give permanent security to this impor- 
tant territorial addition to our republic. 

_As soon as this report is prepared, captain G. 
will receive orders to repair to Washington City, 
with some other documents which {£ may wish to 
confide to his charge. 

At the close of a campaign which has termi- 
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nated so honorably and happily, it gives me 
pleasure to express my approbation, generally, of 
the officers and soldiers of every species of corps, 
which I have had the honor to command. The 
patience with which they endured fatigue, and 
submitted to privations, and the determination 
with which they encountered, and vanquished 
every diiliculy, is the strongest indication of the 
existence of that patriotic feeling, which no cir- 
cumstances can change, and of that irresistible ar- 
dor in the defence of the country, which will 
prove her strength and bulwark under any expe- 
rience. I should do violence to my feelings, if I 
did not particularly notice the exertions of my 
quartermaster general, colonel George Gibson, 
who, under the most embarrassing circumstances, 
relieved the necessities of my army, and to whose 
exertions was 1 indebted for the supplies receiv- 
ed. His zeal and integrity, in this campaign, as 
wellas in the uniform discharge of his duties 
since his connexion with my staff, merits the ap- 
probation and gratitude of bis country. 
With respect, 
} Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) ANDREW JACKSON, 
Major general commanding. 
The honorable J. C. Calhoun, 
Secretary of War. 


No. 56. 
Thomas Wayne, Esq. to B. Homans, Esq. 
Extract of a letter from Thomas Wayne, Esquire, 
purser on board the United, States’ brig Saranac, 
to Benjamin Homans, dated 
St. Mary’s River, Septemker 27, 1817. 

‘On our arrival here, we found general 
M'‘Gregor in command of Amelia Island. A- few 
days afterwards, he decamped, and embarked on 
board the privateer M‘Gregor, formerly the St. 
Joseph. 

* The noted Woodbine, of infamous memory, 
arrived here from Nassau, with a view, as was 
said, to join the patriots; but his friend, M ‘Gregor, 
having left the cause, he was disappointed, 
and embarked with -M‘Gregor, who sailed a 


few days since, for Nassau, to commence some 


new expedition, which, it is generally supposed, 
will be to the bay of Espirito Santo, or bay of Tampa, 
in latitude 28 degrees 15 minutes north, and lon- 
gitude 76 degrees 30 minutes west. This is an 
extensive bay and capable of admitting ships of 
any size, contiguous to which are the first lands 
in East Florida, which Woodbine pretends belong to 
him, by virtue of a grant from the Indians. He 
says he has surveyed the whole of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and Tampa bay is the only place into 
which large ships can enter.” 
No. 57. a. 
Extracts from Message, 26th ‘oe, 1818—pages 
» 9, 10, 12. 
Extracts of a letter to the Secretary of State, dated 
; December 24, 1817. (p. 10.) 

** My informants, I have no doubt, are possessed 
of as much information of the views and plans of 
M‘Gregor and Woodbine, as any person in the 
United States.” “‘They sailed from Amelia in 
September, in company with a schooner belong- 
ing to Woodbine, he being on board. Some time 
after they had got to sea, general M‘Gregor and 
family were put on board the sehooner with 
Woodbine, and steered for New Providence.” 

“ From what has been written, it may readily 
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be supposed, that my friends had an opportunity }} 


of learning something of the plan of the future | 

operations of M‘Gregor and Woodbine, and they |! 

believe it to be as follows: Woodbine persuaded || 

Mi‘ Gregor, that he could find friends and funds in|} 

New Providence, and that @ British regiment had} 

lately been disbarided there; that they would pick up '' 

as many of the soldiers as possible, and wiih what ne-}; 
groes and others they could gather, would make a}| 
tolerable force. They were then to sail for Uampa' 

Bay, a fine harbor to the northwestward of Cape) 

Flovide, where’ they were to be joined by 1500 Indic || 

ans, already engaged to Woodbine, and invade Flo 

rida from that point, they are then to march across, 
and attack St. Augustine.” 
No 57.4. 

Zastructions for sailing in Tampa Bay, in M‘Gre- 
gor’s handwriting, enclosed in the letter of De- 
cember 24, 1817. 

The vessels must be at Tampa Bay, commonly | 
called Espiritu Santo. J calculate to be at Tampa 
Bay, by the latter end of April, or first day of May, 
1818. There are three bars, the northen:most bar 
is best, having five fathom water; keep on the 
larboard shore, going in. There is a small sandy 
key betwixt the northern and middle channel; 
upon this sandy key there will be a flag staff; and 
on hoisting your signal, will be answered by the 
Florida flag, and a pilot will come off. 


No. 57. c. 
Extracts of a letter to a gentleman in the Distriet of 
Columbia. (Message, p. 7.) 
Baltimore, 30th July, 1817. 


*¢ Allow me now to relate in detail the particu- 
lars of my intercourse with general M‘Gregor, 
whilst in this city, in regard to his objects. He 
deciared his object to be, in the first place, to take 
possession of Amelia. ‘hence to wrest the Floridas 
Jrom Spain, when he should immediately calJ on 
the inhabitants, by proclamation, to designate 
some of their most respectable feow-citizens to 
form 1 constitution on the model of some of the 
adjoining states. hat so far as it might depend 
on him, he would encourage the existing disposi- 
tion of the people in that section, to confederate 
with the United States; leaving it to the will and 
policy of this (our) government, and to political 
circumstances, as they might arise, to indicate the 
most favorable time for their admission into the 
Union.” — 
No 57. d. 

From G. M‘Gregor to the writer of the above, dated 
Nassau, 27th December, 1817. (p. 9.) 
You know my objects.” ‘* On the other side, 
ou have the extract of a proclamation about to 
e published by the person in charge of making the 
settlement. leave this to-day for E:.gland, to ar 
Fange my private affairs, which, from the many 
years that Ihave been in South America, have 
not improved by my absence: my family remains 
iere until my return.” 


No. 57. e. 
Extract from Proclamation. (p.10_) 

* Inhabitants of the Floridas! I expect soon to 
gee general M‘Gregor among you again; he was 
aximated by a sincere wish for your happiness, 
and only desired to see you free from the yoke 
of Spain, in order that you might legislate for 
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{No. 17 


No. 58. 

Extracts from the Minutes of the proceedings of 
the court martial, in the trial of Armbrister, 
From the examination of John Lewis Phenix, a wite 
_ ness on the part of the prosecution. 

Question by the court—Did you ever under. 
stand by whose authority, and for what purpose 
the accused came into the country? ’ 

Answer—i have frequently heard him say, he 
came to attend to Mr. Woodbine’s business at the bay 
of Tampa. 


| From the examination of John J. Arbuthnott, a wit. 


ness on the part of the prosecution. 

* And that the prisoner siated to him, shat he 
had come to the country on Woodbine’s business, 
to see the negrees righted.” 

Question by the prisoner—Did yon hear me say 
that | came on Woodbine’s business? 

Answer—l did. 

From the examination of Peter B. Cook, a witness 

on the part of the prosecution 

“ The prisoner toid the witness, that he had 
been a lieutenant in the British army, under col- 
onel Nicholls The prisoner was sent by Wood- 
bine to Tampa, to see about those negroes he 
had left there. ‘The prisoner told the witness that 
he had written a letter to governor Cameron. for 
ammunition for the Indians, some time in March, 
and also tald the witness, that he had a commission 
in the Patriot urmy, under M‘Gregor, and that he 
had expected a captaincy.” 

No. 59. 
Armbrister’s Memorial to the Duke of York. 

Bahama Island 

To his royal highness, Frederick, Duke of York, 

commander in chief, &c. Be. Fe. 

The memorial of Robert Chrystie Armbrister, of 
the Island of New Providence, gentleman, hum- 
bly sheweth: 

That your memorialist, a British subject, and 
son of James Armbrister, esquire, lieutenant colo- 
nel, and commanding the militia of New Provi- 
dence, having served for nearly four years past, 
as midshipman in the British navy, on board H. M. 
ships Sparrow, captain Edward Burt; Rhodean, 
captain George Mowbray; Reindeer, captain J>P. 
Douglass; and Bramble, captain William P. Poy- 
son; from which last mentioned ship he obtained 
his discharge, in England, in 1813, and returned 
to the island of New Providence, where his friends 
reside; that major Nicholls, of the royal marines, 
having shortly after arrived at the said island of 
New Providence, in H. M. ship Hermes, in com- 
pany with H. M. ship Carron, for the purpose of 
raising recruits for a corps, denominated the corpe 
of Colonial Marines, destined to serve during the 
American war, in such parts of the Indian territory, 
bordering upon the United States of America, or in 
the states themselves, as circumstances should render 
it necessary; your memorialist applied for and ob- 
tained a commission of auxiliary second lieuten- 
ant in that régiment, which he immediately join- 
ed, and proceeded, under the command of the 
saul major Edward Nicholls, to Appalachacola, 
from whence he proceeded to the Creek nation, 
where he served until those forces were disband- 
ed upon the termination of hostilities with the 
Americans, when he returned to the said island 
of New Providence. 

And your memorialist further sheweth, that 
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having been assured by the said major Nicholls, 
at the time of his accepting the above mentioned 
commission, (a copy of which he begs leave to 
annex,) that he had no doubt, but that he would 
be placed upon half pay when his services were 
no longer required; your memorialist is desirous 
either of obtaining half'pay, or of being move ac- 
tively employed, and of obtaining a commission 
either in one of HM. West India regiments, or 
in such other of H. M. regiments, as to your roy 
al highness shall seem fit. 

Your memorialist therefore humbly prays your 
royal highness to ~ — your consideration this 

F rial, and he shall ever pray. 
bis memorials aN OBERT C. ARMBRISTER 

No 60. 
Armbrister’s Commission. 
Auxiliary second lieutenant. By the honora- 
ble Sir Alexander Cochrane, 

knight of the Bath, vice admiral of the red, and 


. . . » 
commander in chief of 


(.2lexrr. Cochrane.) his majesty’s ships and vessels 
employed, and to be employed, 
onthe North American station, &c. &c. 

To Mr. Robert C. Armbrister, hereby appoint- 
ed auxiliary second lieutenant of the corps of 
Colonial Marines, to be raised upon the continent 
of North America. 

Whereas, I have thought fit to send a detachment 
of the royal marine corps to the Creek Nations for 
the purpose of training to arms, such Indians and 
others as may be friendly to. and willing to fight 
under, the standard of his majesty: Ido, by these 
presents, constitute and appoint you an auxiliary 
second lieutenant, of such corps of colonial ma- 
rines as may be raised upon the continent of 
North America, to hold such local rank while ac- 
tually employed upon the said continent, until 
further orders. You are, therefore, carefully and 
diligently to discharge the duty of auxiliary se- 
cond lieutenant, by exercising and well disciplin- 
ing, both the inferior officers and marines of the 
said corps; and I do hereby command them to 
obey you, as their second auxiliary lieutenant. 
And you are to observe and follow such orders 
and directions from me, or any other of your su- 


. perior officers, according to the rules and disci- 


plining of war, in pursuance of the trust hereby 
reposed in you. 

Given under my hand and seal, at Bermuda, 
this twenty-fifth day of July, 1814, in the 
fifty-fourth year of his majesty’s reign. 

By command of the vice admiral 
(Signed) Wx Baxuzrcusr, Secretary. 





INTERESTING DECISION. 
New York, April 19. 

An important decision was made on Saturday 
in the Supreme Court now sitting in this city, in 
the case of captain Percival of Boston, and captain 
Hickey, late commander of the British sloop of 
war Atalanta. During the existence of the non- 
intercourse law with Great Britain, in May, 1810, 
the schooner Mary was fallen in with on her return 
voyage, by the above sloop of war, thenin com- 
pany with the frigate Cleopatia, and after an ob- 
stivate chase from early in the afternoon until 
between 8 and 9 o’clock in the evening, the sloop 
of war came sufficiently near to bring the M. to; 
and after her sails were down, except the jib and 
foresail, ‘With a light hoisted, she was run amid- 
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ships by the sloop of war, and sunk in a very short 
time after; the capiain and crew saved themselves 
on board the sloop of war. She had on board a 
valuable cargo and considerable specie; owned 
by captain Percival, who had not time even to 


Jsave his papers or wearing apparel. During our 


late war with Great Britain, captain Hickey was 
transferred to a command on the lakes, and at the 
conclusion of peace, on his passing through New 
York, on his return to England, was arrested at 
the suit of captain Percival. The trial commenc- 
ed on Thursday morning, and after a patient in- 
vestigation by an intelligent jury for 3 days, the 
verdict was rendered in favor of captain. Percival 
for $29,884 94 cents and costs. Weils and Ogden, 
counsellors, were bail for the defendant. [ Gaz. 
en ns 


From the Boston Intelligencer. 


Lrrerany Consecrurs, The Edinburg An- 
nual Register for the year 1815, contains the fol- 
lowing remarks, which may be supposed'to shed 
some light upon the mysterious concealment of 
the author of Waverly and other Scotch novels, 

The editor of the Register introduces some poe- 
try entitled * a Dinge of a Highland Chief, executed 
after the rebellion,” as follows. 

« A literary friend of ours received these verses 
with a letter of the following tenor: 

“ A very ingenious friend of mine has just sent 
me the enclosed on reading Waverly. To you* 
the world gives that charming work; and -f in any 
future edition you should like to insert the Dirge 
to the Highland Chief. you would do honor to 
your sincere admirer.” 

Then comes the reply, viz: 

* the individual to whom this obliging letter 
was addressed, having no claim to the honor which is 
there done him, does not possess the means of publish- 
ing the verses in the popular novel alluded to. 
But, that the public may sustain no loss, and that 
the ingenious author of Waverly may be aware of 
the honor intended him, our correspondent has 
sent the verses to our Register.” 

Here follows the dirge. 

A reasonable conjecture is, that as the indivi- 
dual, to whom was notoriously attributed the 
writing of the novel of Waverly is Walter Scott 
—so his disavowal may be considered corrobora- 
tive, of the suspicion that the celebrated Scoitish 
tales have been composed on this side of the 
Atlantic, by his brother. This conjecture every 
day’s report from Canada seems 'to confirm. 





From the Democratic Press. 
MEMOTRS OF THE FAMILY OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 


Madame de Montesquiou, governess to the 
young Napoleon, is the supposed author of the: 
present anecdotes, and if so, there is little doubt 
that the facilities afforded her of being correct and 
genuine prevented all fabrication:—be it as it may, 
it must be confessed that from all we know and 
have heard of the character of Bonaparte, these 
anecdotes bear the pure stamp of genuineness: 
yet that the author (spite, of ail attempts to dis. 
guise it) is a staunch Bonapartist is sufficiently 
evident. ‘The most interesting scene with which 
it opens, is the first interview between Napoleon 
and Maria Louisa;—this is well described. ‘The 
person of Bonaparte is at this period represented 
io have beena model of symmetry; that his hands, 





* Who can this be but Waiter Sdott? 
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feet and legs were particularly well formed, and | 
that he was suilicientiy agreeavle in the eyes of 
his youthful and illustrious spouse. Bonaparte is 
sail to have had his moments of gaiety, but taat | 
it manifested itself in rather a singular manner. | 
“Tt was (says the author of this volume) in | 
puiling up neople’s ears, in pinching the cheeks | 
and arms of persons, whom he liked, or in giving 
them little slaps in the face. It was thus he often 
acted with Duroc, Berthier, Savary. and some | 
others of his aides-de-camp, giving them at the 
same Hine the epithets of * great fool,” “booby,” | 
&c. all with the utmost pleasantry. This species 
of familiarity appeared: strange enough to Maria | 
Louisa, and still more so when she herself became , 
the object of it. The Emperor often atcended at | 
her toilette, and never failed giving her some of 
these marks of his regard. One day he pinched 
her arm rather harder than usual, so that she 
started up and screamed out. Napoleon, not in 
the least disconcerted, gently pinched her other 
arm, called her “a great fuol,” then embraced 
her several times; thus peace was restored. One 
day entering the drawing room of the Empress, @ 
young girl being seated with her back towards the 
door, Napoleon sofily approached, motioning toe 
those who saw him to be silent, and placed his 
hands over her eyes. his young person, ima- 
gining it must be the physician to the Princess (a 
gay old gentleman we suppose) who alone durst 
take such a liberty, called out, “ Be done, M. | 
Rourdier, do you think I don’t know your great 
frightful hands??—“Great frightful hands!” re- 
peated the Emperor, permitting her to see him, 
** you are very difficult, Miss!” The girl, cover- 
ed with confusion, ran off. Another time he 
aukwardly trod on a lady’s foot, who was attend- 
ing on the Empress, and immediately cried out 





himself. “ What is the matter?” exclaimed the } 
Empress. “ Nothing,” said he, laughing, “ I trod 


on this lady’s foot, and I cried out first, to prevent 
her.” 
The accoitnt of the accouchement of the Em- | 
ress Maria Louisa is given in the most interest: | 
ing manner. 
“It was about seven o’clock in the evening | 
when the Empress felt the first pangs of labor. | 
Dubois, her accoucheur, was sent for, who from | 
that moment never quitted her. She spent all the 
night in the severest sufferings; she had with her! 
Madame de Montebello, Madame de Sucay, Ma- 
dame de Montesquion, two first ladies of her bed 
chamber, two’ waiting women, and Madame 
Blaise, the nurse. The Emperor, his mother and 
sisters, were in an adjoining Grawing-room, and 
entered every moment for news concerning the 
Empress, observing the most profound caution. 
The pains, which had not been sufficiently strong 
during the night, became less so towards five in the 
morning. Dubois, seeing that the labor was likely 
to be protracted, informed the Emperor, who sent 
away some of those who waited with him, and 
went himself tothe bath. There remained in the 
chamber of the Empress, Dubois, and the Ladies 
already named. The other Ladies attached to 
her service were inherdressing-room. The Em- 
ress, overwhelmed with fatigue, slept for an 
our; the most lively pangs awakened her—they 
increased yet without bringing the crisis exacted 
by nature, and Dubois ascertained the melancholy 
trath that the labor would be difficult and dange- 
rolts. . He sought the Emperer, who was still in 
his bath, and intreated him to come and support 
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by his presence the suffering Maria Louisa: at 
the sae tine revealing to him the sad truth that 
he doubted the possibility of saving both mother 
and child. “ Lnink only of the mother!” ex- 
claimed Napoleon; at the same time, half dried 
he ran to the Empress, and tenderly embracing 
her, exhorted her to courage and patience. Soon 


'Tafter, the infant was burn, under circumstances of 


nost dreadful danger and difficulty. The Empe- 
ror could not endure the scene more than five 
minutes; he let fall the hand of the Empress that 
he had held in his, and rushed trom the room, pale 
as death and almost out of his senses. Every in- 
stant he sent for news of the Einpress; as soon as 
he heard the child was born, he flew back, und 
embraced her-with the mosi frantic joy. The 
child remained seven minutes without ‘sign of 
life, and was as black as a hat. Napoleon fora 
moment cast his eyes upon him, believed him 
dead, said not a word, but occupied himself with 
the Empress. A few drops of brandy were gently 
dlown by a quill into the mouth of the infant— 
they gently rabbed the ‘palms of its hands, and all 
over its boy, and covered it up with warm nap. 
kins—at length a faint cry was heard—the Empe- 
ror overjoyed, embraced a son, which appeared 
for him the summit of his fortune. This scene 
passed in the presence of twenty-two persons, 
whom, the better to authenticate this account, we 
shall here name”—{Here follows a list of the 
names of the persons present.] 

We despair of being able to offer any thing of 

equal interest with the preceding extract; we 
shall, however, give the following description of 
Napoleon:— 
*‘ Napoleon in the camp feared no fatigue, 
braved all weathers, slept under an indifferent 
tent, and seemed to lose ull care for himself. In 
his palace, he bathed nearly every day, rubbed 
himself all over with eau de Cologne, and often 
changed bis linen several times a day. His favo- 
rite dress was that of the national guard. When 
he travelled ail lodgings were alike to him, pro- 
vided in bis bed chamber there was no light ad- 
mitted, not even that of a watch taper. His table 
was furnished with the most costly viands, but he 
never tasted them. A breast of boiled mutton, 
cutlets, a roast fowl, lentils, or haricots, were the 
things he preferred; in the quality of his bread he 
was difficult; he drank only the best wine, but in 
very smali quantities; it has been pretended that 
le used to drink eight or ten cups of coffee; this 
is false; he never took but half a cup at breakfast, 
and the same after dinner; but it is true that he 
was often so absent as to ask for his coffee imme. 
diately upon haviag drank it. He ate very fast, 
and rose from table as soon as he had done, with- 
out concerning himself about those who had _ not 
had time to do as much. It has been pretended 
that he took the greatest precautions to avoid 
being poisoned—another falsehood—he did not 
take sufficient. His dinner was brought in by 
fuotmen, who gave the dishes from one to the 
other, and from room to room; nothing in the 
world could have been so easy as to slide poisom 
into his food, had any one been so inclined.” 





MURDER IN KENTUCRY.! 
Extract of a letter to the Editor af the “Reporter, 
dated Eddyville, February 26. 
A most horrid, inhuman, and audacious murder, 
was committed in this neighborhood, on Saturday 
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last, on the body of Smith “Moore, and attempts 
were made to murder Sanfield Moore, his. bro- 
ther, Jane Moore, his sister, and one Talbot. 

The circumstances scem to be; that the father 
of the Moores, and Talbot, strangers from Penn- 
sylvania, lately hired a farm of the widow Long, 
about six miles from this, and had moved to it 
with their families; in the afternoon on Saturday, 
James M’Auley, Joshua Perkins and Jonah on, 
living at or near the mouth of Cumberland river, 
professing to belong to a regulating party, came 
with arms to the house where those people lived 

Talbot being at the door, invited them into the 
house; as he walked in, two rifles were levelled 
at him; one missed fire, the other took effect; 
the ball went through his shoulder and back, 
lodging in the other shoulder; he fell exclaiming 
he wasa dead man. At the same time the other 
of the murderers went to the opposite door to 





prevent the escape of those within, being a con- 
siderable number of men, women, and children. 
The murderers next attacked Smith and Sanfield 
Moore, with knives, dirks. &c. the latter received 
many wounds, but effected his escape into the 
woods with life, while Smith Moore bore the 
brunt of the murderers’ rage; besides receiving 
many other wounds, Perkins gave him a mortal | 





stab in his body above his second lower rib, which ! 
reached into his liver; after which he made many 
efforts to escape, but the unrelenting savages 

pursued and beat him with their guns, until the | 
breath left his body. While he was crying for 

help and mercy, his sister, a girl of 17, running | 
towards him with a stick in her hand, fell in with | 
M‘Auley, and struck him to the ground; M‘Auley ! 
recovering struck her to the ground, wounded } 
her badly, and left her for dead. During the} 
transaction, the father and mother of Moore, and | 
the women present, by prayers, tears, argument, ; 
and exertions, endeavored to check the inhuman | 
murderers, for which they received nothing but in- | 
sult, & threats that they should also lose their lives. | 

The murderers fixed a rope about the neck of | 
the dying Moore, and were dragging him along 
as if to setrete the dead body, when Perkins be- 
came alarmed, and cried out “it is time for us to! 
be off, the neighborhood will be up in arms against : 
us;” on this they retired. Such is the sketch of 
the history of this horrid transaction, taken from ' 
the witnesses who appeared before the jury of 
inquest on the body of Moore. Perkins is a’ 
militia major, and M‘Auley, who is a man of family | 
and property, is a justice of the peace in, Livings- ; 
ton county:—some attempts have been made to 
apprehend them, but they are yet running at 
large near their homes. 

This barbarous murder has been committed 
under pretext of punishing offenders against the 
laws, and shocking as it is to state it, there are in 
this civilized christian country, those who justify 
this conduct. It is an awful state of things where 
the vilest men, under the pretence of suppressing 
villainy, are countenanced in whipping, wounding, 
maiming, and murdering those whom prejudice or 
ill will point out as victims of their displeasure; 
in this state of things, the terrorists, the regula 
tors, have no security for their own lives against 
the displeasure of their coadjutors.” 

[Kentucky Reporter. 





THUNDER STORM. 
New York, April 19. 
After the prevalence of afresh south easterly 








’ 

wind from Friday evening to Saturday noon, with 
occasional showers, about half past 1 o’clock the 
horizon was remark«bly darkened by thick clou is; 
it became necessary to light candles in many hou- 
ses, and every thing appeared like after twilight. 
In about an hour the most Vivid flash of lightning 
almost ever witnessed was instantly followed by a 
tremendous and frightful crash of thunder, and 
the rain commenced to fall in torrents The 
tempest continued for about an hour and a quar- 
ter, when the wind shifted to nortir east, and the 
storm abated.. During this time the livhtning 
was almost incessant, with heavy thunder To 
add to the terrors of the scene the cry of fire was’ 
sounded through the streets, and it was found 
that the schooner ‘thames, lying at Coffee Housé 
slip, nearly loaded with a valuable cargo for Rich- 
mond, was on fire. The lightning struck her 
foremast, which it shivered, throwing the splin- 
ters to a considerable distance, descended to the 
forecastle and hold, passed through the side of 
the vessel, and spent itself in the water. Four 
men who were in the forecastle were wounded, 
two of them severally, but we understand not 
dangerously. ‘I'he cargo was considerably injured 
by the fire, and by the water from the engines, 
and though the flames were soon extinguished, 
some of the boxes were burnt to a coal. At the 
same time a dwelling house in Elm-st. in the 
rear of 324 Broadway was struck, and the roof 
considerably injured. The rope walk at Brook- 
lyn, owned by Mr. Barbarine, was also struck— 
the head house and about 30 feet of the walk, 
with a quantity of hemp and yarns, and the princi- 
pal part of the machinery of the establishment, 
was destroyed. A part of the adjoining rope 
walk, owned by Cottrel & Martin, was pulled 
down to save it from the fiames. 





AMERICAN PRISONERS. 


Extract from the letter of an American genileman to 
his friend in Boston, dated Malaga, February 
5, 1819. ; 


As the situation of individuals in captivity is a 
subject at all times interesting to the humane, L 
have taken the liberty of stating what I know re- 
lative to our countrymen confined on the coast of 
Africa and in this place, that the minds of those 
feeling an interest in their welfare, may be reliev- 
ed from the unpleasant sensations with which 
they must naturally be filled from the prejudiced 
accounts received from time to time in the United 
States regarding their treatment, which, when 
known, far from being injurious to the character 
of the Spanish government, will redound much to 
their honor. 

At Alhucenas, and Pepon de la Gomera, for- 
tresses on the Moorish Coast, Thomas C. Conck- 
ling, Zebina Sears, Thomas Weston, John Smith, 
and —— Thompson, are confined. These men 
have been supplied through the humanity of Mr. 
Erving our minister at Madrid, Mr. R. W. Meade, 
and our countrymen in Cadiz, Gibraltar, and this 
place, with upwards of two thousand dollars 
clothing, and other things to make them comfort. 
able, and as there is a regular communication 
between those places and this city, there can be 
no danger whatever of their suffering for any of 
the necessaries of life, the governor having given 
his sanction for clothing, provisions, and money 
being sent them through the United States’ consul 
at this place. 
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In the prison of this city, Cushman Lapeham, 
James Perine, Michael Williams, and Ezekiel 
Plyer, are confined. They have been regularly 
supplied with clothing and provisions, and a 
weekly allowance of money is regularly supplied 

em. 

J visited the prison and was informed by them, 
that, with the exception of the loss of liberty, 
they had no reason to complain, but were treated 
with every kindness they possibly could expect 
from any government. They were coinfortably 
dressed and in excellent health. Every thing 
that can be done for them by our minister at 
Madrid, I understand will be, and the worst they 
have to fear is imprisonment until the subjects in 
discussion between the United States and this 
country are amicably settled. 

In assisting these unfortunate men, our consul. 
George G. Barrel, and Mr. William Leach, of 
this place, particularly deserve the approbation 
ofthe humane. The former has exerted himself 
in a manner honorable to the station in which he 
has been placed by our government, and both 
have given sufficient proofs of generosity to secure 
their gratitude and that of their friends.’’ 





EVACUATION OF PENSACOLA. 

Norfolk, April 10 —A letter from an officer of 
the United States’ army, dated ‘“ Cantonment 
Montpelier, (A~ T ) 12th March, i819,” says, 

“The American troops evacuated the Floridas 
on the 8th of last month, much to our regret. We 
were relieved by 450 troups, white and black; the 
officers and white soldiers were Kuropeans, and 
were both gentlemen and good soldiers. I have 
never seen more true harmony displayed by 
troops even of the same nation, than existed be 
tween us and the Spaniards. Pensacola is a de- 
lightful place, and is inhabited by as hospitable a 
peopie as any on the globe.” 


From the Petersburg Intelligencer, of the 20th 
April, 18:9. 


Brutus, or the Fall of Tarquin. 


We commenced the perusal of this Play, with 
sentiments of the most eager curiosity; and it is 
no exaggeration to say, we concluded it with 
feelings of the highest admiration and pleasure. 
The circumstance of a young American, destitute 
of patronage, and without literary celebrity, hav. 
ing produced a successful tragedy on the British 
boards—taking too, as the ground-work of his 
Drama, the identical foundation attempted to be 
built upon by several of their own writers in 
vain; we confess sharpened our appetite, and 
created in our mind high expectations To say 
that in the perusal of this production, all our fa- 
vorable anticipations in regard to it were realised 
-—that we were satisfied—were faint praise. We 
read it with deep attention, and upon concluding 
it, we know not whether we felt most of admira- 
tion for the performance, or of gratitude towards 
its author. Mr. Payne has not only reared a mo 
nument to his owm fame, but has conferred honor 
upon the land of bis nativity. 

The story of the pollution of Lucretia, and the 
consequent expulsion of the Tarquins from Rome 
is familiar to every historical reader. Mr. Payne 
observes in his preface, that seven plays had 
been written upon this subject, that two only 
were thought capable of representation, and those 
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two did not long retain possession of the stage. 
He acknowledges that in his play he has adopted 
the conceptions and language of his predecessors, 
wherever they seemed likely to strengthen the 
plan: which he had prescribed. He observes, 
“ This has been so done, as to allow of no injury 
to personal feelings or private property—Such 
obligations to be culpable must be secret; but it 
may be observed that no assistance of other wri- 
ters can be available, without an effort almost, if 
not ultogetner, as laborious as original composi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Payne has laid his plot with the sagacity of 
one wellaware of the advantage of stage effect. 
His scenes are short; the action is busy, we had 
almost said hurned, and various—the language 
always appropriate, and frequently sublime. The 
characters of Brutus and Lucretia are extremely 
interesting. The former sheathed in the “ mask 
necessity made him wear,” to shelter him from 
the power of Varquin, suddenly throwing off the 
** false face he had worn so long,” like the orb of 
day for a time obscured by a passing cloud, al! at 
once emerging into glorious brightness: the lat- 
ter, the 

——* Mark and mode! of the time, 

The mould in which each female face was formed, 

The very shrine and sacristy of virtue”— 
—So good, so kind, so cheertul, so domestic, so 
loving, and beloved: doomed first to horrid viola- 
tion, and then by her own hands to death; are 
drawn with a strength and beauty worthy of the 
highest admiration. ‘the equestrian statue of Tar. 
quin shattered by a flash of lightning, is an inci- 
dent, that for sublimity and grandeur, is scarcely 
equalled in the whole drama. 


The following scene, in the third act, well re- 
presented, would electrify an audience: 


The forum: the populace fill the stage. Brutus is 
discovered upon the forum. The dead bodu of 
Lucretia is in a bier beneath. Collatinus, Lucre- 
tius and the female attendants of Lucretia, stand 
around her corpse. Valerius and others ae seen, 


Br. Thus, thus, my friends, fast as our breaking hearts 
Permitted utterance we have told our story: 

And now, to say one word of the imposture,— 
‘The mask necessity has made we wear. 

When the ferocious ma'ice of your kivg,— 

Kiug do T ea!i him?—When the monster, Tarquing 
Slew, as most of you may weil remember, 

My father Mareus and my eider brother, 

Envying at once their virtues and their wealth, 
How could [ hope a sheiter from his power, 

But in the faise face [have worn so long? 

lst Rom. Most wonderful! 

2d Rom. Silence ! he speaks again. 

Br. Would you know why I summoned you together? 
Ask ye what brings me here?, Beho'd this dagger, 
Clotted with gore! hehoid that frozen corpse ! 

See where the 'ost Lucretia sleeps in death ! 

She was the mark and mode! of the time, 

The mould in which each fi-male face was form’d 
‘The very shrine and saeristy of virtue! 

Fairer than ever was a form created 

By youthfui fancy when the blood strays wild 
And never resting thought is all on fire ! 

The worthiest of the worthy ! not the nymph 
Who met old Numa in his hallow’d a 

And whisper’d in his ear her strains divine 

Can I coneeive beyond her; the young chair 

Of vestal virgins bent to her. Tis wonderful 
Amid the darne!, hemlock, and base weeds © 
Which now spring ripe from the |uxurious compost 
Spread o’er the realm, how this sweet lily rose,— 
How from the shade of those ill neighboring plants 
Her father sheiter’d her, that not a leaf 

Was blighted, but array’din purest grace, 

She bloom’d unsultied beauty. Sueh perfections 
Might have ea!i’d back the torpid breast of age 
To long forgotten rapture; such a mind 

Might have abash'd the bo'dest libertine, 

And turn’d desire to reverentiai love 

And holiest affection! oh, my countrymen! 
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You all can witness when that she went forth 

It was a holiday in Rome; old age 

Forgot its crutch, labor its tusk, all ran, ii 

‘And mothers turning to their ey -_ thes ! 
« There, there’s Lucretia!” now look ye where she lies 
That beauteous flower, that innocent sweet rose 

Torn up by ruthless violence—gone - Bone - 

All. Sextus shail die! ‘ 

Br. But then—the king—his father 

lst R. What shall be done with him? 

2d R. Speak Brutus! 

. Teil us! , 

Br Say, oh id ye seek instruction? would ye ask 
What yeshoulddo! Ask ye yon conscious walis 
Which saw his poison’d brother, saw the incest 
Coumitted there, and they will ery Revenge ! | 
Asi yon deserted street, where Tuilia drove - 
O’er her dead father’s corpse, *twill ery Revenge ! 
Ask yonder senate house, whose stones are purple 
With human biood, and it will ery Revenge! 

Go to the tomb, where ry we, mop a 

r queen, who ‘ov’d him & 
mage al ghosts will shriek Revenge ! 
The temples of the gods, the all viewing Heavens, 
The gods, themseives, shali ustify the ery . 
And sweil the general sounds, Revenge, Revenge! 

All, Revenge! Revenge! . 

Br. And we wiii be wae ‘d, my countrymen; 
cutus shail Jead you on; Brutus, a name ’ 
¥ hich will, eth you're reveng'd, be dearer to him 

Than ait the noblest tities earty can boast. 

1st R. Live, Brutas! 

2d R. Valiant Bratus! 

3d R. Down with Tarquin! 

2d Ro We'll have no ‘farquins ! 

lst R. We wiii have a Brutus! 

3d R, Letv’s to the capitol, and shout for Brutuss 

Br. 1, your king! ; i 
Brutus your king !—No fellow citizens, 

Tf mad ambition m this guiity frame 

Had strung one kingly fibve,—yea, but one— 
By all the gods, this dagger which I lio'd 
Shouid rip it out, though it entwin’d my heart. 

Val. Then I am with thee, noble, nobie Brutus ! 
Brutus, the new restor’d! Brutus, by Sybil, 

By Pythian propheteess foretold, shall lead us. 

£r. Now take the body up. Bear it before us 
To Tarquin’s palace; there we'll light our torches, 
And, in the blazing conflagration, rear 
A pile for these chaste reijies, that shall send 
Her soul amongst the stars. Oh! Brutus leads you! 

{eveunt; the mob shouting, 


If we have any thing to find tault with, it is that 
Mr. Payne has chosen rather to give us a copy 
from the prompt book, than to publish the Tra- 
gedy as originally written, with inverted commas 
It is a short play, as we have it; and we have no 
doubt much valuable matter has been omitted, 
which if useless in the representation, would have 
served to amase in the reading. 


LATEST FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


By the ship Rosalie, captain Merry, from London 
London, March 5, 1819, 
WESTMINSTER ELECTION. 

Public Office, Bow street—Riots, &c—Mr. Bir 
hie and Mr Hicks, the magistrates, were in con- 
stant attendance during the whole of Wednesday, 
and continued-till midnight, aided by Mr. Stafford, 
the chief clerk, making arrangements and direct 
ing the officers, the conductors, and the numer 
ous parties of the patrol and parish constables, 
from different parts, with a view to preserve the 
peace of the city. All their excellent precautions 
and arrangements were, however, insufficient, 
owing to the incatculably violent and mischievous 
mob that was collected. The magistrates fre- 
quently went among the crowd, particularly 
about the time of the close of the poll, and after- 
wards, for the purpose of quelling the riotous 
proceedings in Henrietta street. In the execu- 
tion of this duty they were assailed with great 
violence, and experienced some personal injuries. 
Mr. Birnie was struck on bis breast with a stune; 
Mr. Hicks received a blow on nis head, which 
knocked off his hat; Mr. Staflord received a se- 
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| vere injury on his back. Salmon, the conductor, 
had a brick and a tile thrown at him while on du- 
ty in Henrietta street, near Mr. Lamb’s committee 
room, his left arm was disabled for a short time 
'by the blow Another tile, aimed at his head, 
and which he avoided by stooping, fell on the 
left arm of a young gentleman who was standing 
near him, and who, apparently in great agony, 
exclaimed that his arm was broke. Richard West- 
brook, the patrol and gaoler, is disabled in his 
right arm, which was cut open, and some of his 
fingers are broken. Nicholls, the conductor, was 
very much injured in his side from blows inflict- 
ed by bludgeons, Ellis, the conductor, had his 
face cut in several places by the handles of 
brooms; the pegs which fastened the brooms to 
the sticks, remaining in them, tore the flesh most 
shockingly. John Trevil, a patrol, had his left 
shoulder put out from the attack upon him by se- 
veral Irishmen, in Henrietta street. Joseph 
Champion, a patrol, was attacked by some Irish- 
men, who cut his head open with bludgeons.— 
Francis Murray, a patrol, received an injury in 
his side from a large stone thrown at him with 
great violence. Richard Limberick, a conductor, 
received a violent bruise, and his face was cut 
open from the force of a large stone. 

When the crowd in Henrietta street was acting 
with the greatest violence, soon after five o’clock, 
Mr Birnie collected and headed a very numerous 
party of officers, and, for a time, cleared the 
street 

‘the high bailiff, being a public character, was 
soon recognized by the crowd, as was Mr. Lamb, 
and * Lamb! Lamb!” &e was vociferated by num- 
bers, who followed them, no doubt, for the pur- 
pose of committing acts of violence upon their 
persons. Fortunately, Mr. Birnie was near the 
spot, and having learnt the cause of the shouting 
of “Lamb,” with great promptitude ordered a 
numerous party of constables to follow Mr. Lamb 
—they did so, and overtook and surrounded that 
gentleman, whom they conducted to his father’s 
house, in Whitehall, where he arrived without ex- 
periencing any personal injury. 

When Mr Lamb wasin Covent Garden Church, 
where he took refuge from the hustings, Mr. Bir- 
nie advised that he should leave it, and }:roceed 
from the back door, with only one private friend, 
and proceed across Bedford street, Bedford court, 
May’s buildings, &c; by proceeding in that pri- 
vate manner he would probably escape the fury 
ofthe mob. The honorable gentleman, however, 
did not pursue this prudent course, but went out 
of the church with Mr. Morris, the high bailiff; 
and then paraded, arm in arm, down Bedford and 
Chandos streets. 

Mr. Birne and Mr. Hicks sat in the evening at 
the office, to hear charges against those who had 
been detected in outrageous and riotous conduct; 
a numerous assemblage of. officers, constables, 
conductors, and patroles, were kept at their dis- 
posal, in case of their assistance being required. 
In the course of the evening the magistrates re- 
ceived information of different parties of rioters, 
amongst them were some at Mr. Wishart’s house 
in Covenivy-street, whose windows were broken, 
and another at the house of lord Castlereagh, in 
St James’ square, whose windows were also bro- 
ken. Another mob at the coffee house, in New- 
castle strand, where one of Mr. Lamb’s commit- 








tees assembled, broke a great portion of the 
‘frames. ‘The mob proceeded to the house of 
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Ruthen, the officer belonging to this office, in 
Hollis-street, Claremarket, and demolished the 
windows of his house. To all these places par- 
ties of officers were despatched with all possible 
speed. Two men were soon after brought into 
the office from the Newcastle-street mob; one in 
the custody of John James Smith, the constable, 
who stated, that the prisoner was the principal 
man in exciting the mob to riot and disturbance; 
he endeavored to persuade him to leave the 
street, and go peaceably away, but he treated his 
admonition and advice with contempt, challeng- 
ing him or any of the officers, to fight. The pri- 
soner proceeded with the mob towards Clare- 
market, and from thence to Drury-lane, calling 
out “ Hobhouse for ever,” and in Drury-lane he’ 
stopped a hackney coachman, insisting on the 
coachman calling out “Hobhouse for ever.”— 
The prisoner’s appearance was most shocking, 
his face being literally covered with blood— 
Mr. Hicks, the magistrate, having inquired how 
he came in that wounded state, the prisoner as- 
serted that the wound was given by a truncheon 
of one of the constables, which they most posi- 
tively denied; and it was their opinion he had re 

ceived it from the pole of the hackney-coach 
which he and others had stopped in Drury lane. 
The magistrate directed the nearest surgeon to be 
sent for; and Mr. Cole, in Charles-street, Covent- 
garden, attended, and examined the wound, in 
the public office, in the presence of the magis- 
trate, and declared it to be a very severe wound, 
but did not consider the bone to be injured or 
fractured. He was of opinion the wound had 
been inflicted by a blunt instrument. J.J. Smith, 
the constable, showed him his truncheon-staff, 
and asked him if he thought it had been given 
by that or one like it. He replied he thought it 
had. The magistrate allowed him to proceed to 
his home with all due speed 

Sixteen others were brought up by different 
constables, and were positively sworn to, as ha- 
ving been actively engaged in various outrages, 
some of having pelted Lord Sefton and his friends; 
some of breaking windows, and others of inflic. 
ting violent. blows with bludgeons. Several of 
the prisoners were ordered to find bail; some 
were discharged on their promise to appear when 
called upon, and five were committed. Among 
the latter was a fellow of the name of J. Mitchell, 
who is supposed to have attempted to murder a 
Miss Rowles, at Burnham, some days ago. 

Several were committed for picking pockets. 

Queen square.— Attack on Mr. Lamb’s house 
Yesterday, Thomas Hole and Wm. May, young 
men about the age of 20, were brought to this 
office, and examined before W. Fielding, Esq. 
charged with being actively concerned with a 
mob who attacked the house of the hon. Mr. 
Lamb, M. P. at Whitehall, on Wednesday night. 
This mob consisted of at least 5090 persons, men 
and boys, and seemed to be provided with stones 
and bricks for the occasion: however, as soon as 
the turbulence of the multitude began to mani- 
fest itselfin Coven garden, at an early hour of the 
day, an attack on Mr. Lamb’s house was naturally 
ariticipated, and proper measures taken to pre- 
vent the outrage. 

The prisoners being called on for their defence, 
gzid they were mere lookers on, and had not in 
any way interfered. 

Mr Fieiding said, persons of any sense would 
not follow such a mob on such an occasion. A 








person of respectability would at all times rather 
go to hishome, than be seen amongst such a 
multitude. They were committed. 

Wednesday afternoon, as F. Keeting, a poor 
labouring man, residing at 17 Peter street, Golden 
square, was standing at the door of the hon. Mr, 
Lamb’s committee room, in Henrietta street, 
Covent garlen, he was struck in the mouth by a 
brick bat, thrown by a ruffian in the mob, which 
laid open a considerable part of his cheek, and 
knocked him down In this situation he was 
kicked and trampled on till he was nearly insensi- 
ble, for no other reason than merely that he was 
suspected to be favouring Mr. Lamb’s cause. 
He lies now dangerously ill He has a wife and 
four small children, who are depending on his la- 
bour for their support. 7 

From the London Morning Chronicle of March 5. 

The public could not fail to remark, that the 
speech of Mr. Hobhouse from the Hustings was 
literally the same in all the papers of yesterday. 
It was circular, and therefore the words of it can- 


not be disputed by that gentleman. We have ~ 


then in this document the proof, that at the very 
moment wien the ravble in his interest, inflamed 
by the intemperate harangues of Sir Francis 
Burdett and himself, were breaking into the 
Committee House of Mr. Lamb, and were per- 
petrating murderous attacks on every gentleman 
who supported him, Mr. Hobhouse did not hesie 
tute to ascribe to the whigs all the atrocities of 
the day. What shall we think of a person who, 
in the face of the riot that he had provoked, casts 
it upon his opponent? And what, in like manner, 
can be thought of the honorable Baronet himself, 
who in that scene of fever and fury gave his fol- 
lowers a hint of the conduct ofa most respectable 
tradesman, whose eyes had been opened to the 
levelling and destructive doctrine of the Rump, 
and wio had consequently left his side? A more 
pointed denunciation of an individual was never 
made, and it was fortunate for Mr. Sturch that 
his house was not in the direct line of the rioters. 

The mischief committed in different parts of 
the town was considerable. The house of lord 
Castlereagh is for the time, rendered uninhabita- 
ble; the front of Mr. Wishart’s premises was 
completely demolished; and the same destruction 
took place at the committee rooms in Henrietta st. 
in- Park Place, atthe British ‘Tavern, and at the 
Newcastle Coffee House; but what was still more 
horrible, the gentlemen who appeared on horse- 
back to show respect to the successful candidate, 
escaped with difficulty from being murdered; and 
yet, with all this staring Mr. Hobhouse in the 
face, he presumed to charge the employment of 
ruffians on the Whigs! 

On Tuesday last was convicted, by a magistrate 
of Norwich, Susan Hunt, dairy-maid, for wilfully 
neglecting to milk her master’s cows in a proper 
manner After the cows were turned out one 
morning, it was discovered that they had not been 
properly milked; they were again taken up and 
milked, when six pints of milk were taken from 
one cow. She was committed to the House of 
Correction for one month. 

Dover, March 3.—Passed by last evening, the 
Armines, capt. Gibson, from Rotterdam, bound to 
Baltimore. 

A letter from an occasional correspondent at 
Paris, states that much reluctance is felt by Min- 
isters to the proposal of dissoiving the Chamber 
of Deputies, ‘They are said to rely on getting 
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through the crisis by conciliatory measures; of 
the efficacy of which, however, well informed 
individuals express the strongest doubts. A little 
pamphlet, by M. Comet (Editor of the Censeur) 
has been sent to us through the same channel. 
The object of the writer is to point out to Minis- 
ters the difficulty of carrying on public business 
with a chamber of Deputies composed like the 
present. This assembly being in fact divided 
into three parties, M. Comet argues, that by pur- 
suing such measures as would meet the unequiv- 
ocal support of any on¢ of them, the Ministry 
must prepare itself to encounter the hatred and 
opposition of both the others. To speak more 
plainly, that the right and left—or the right and 
centre—or the left and centre of the chamber of 
Deputies, would be sure to co-operate against 
the Government, supposing it to act on the views 
of the remaining party, but that they would never 
co-operate in support of government: so that the 
course of the executive power must perpetually 
fluctuate between these perverse factions, or 
must be blocked up by a regular majority arrayed 
for its destruction. The pamphlet, which we 
have not yet room to insert, contains some very 
curious observations on the manner in which the 
vote by ballot operates among the French deputies. 
‘The author’s language is clear and temperate, his 
argument seems to us to be ingenious, and his 
feeling friendly towards the Administration. 
Translated from late German papers. 
The University of Erlangen, the only protest- 
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ant academy in Bavaria, flourishes more and more, 
under the auspices of government. The salaries | 
of the professors have been increased; the reve-| 
nue of the university has been augmented to! 
61,000 fl. and the library contains upwards of 
100,000 volumes. 

The Synod of the United Brethren (Moravians) 
which met last summer at Herrnhut, consisted of 
more than fifty deputies, from the various esta- 
blishments of this religious society, in various 
parts of the world. ‘This conference lasted four 
months. It is expected that the Moravian esta- 
blishments, particularly those in Russia, at the 
Cape vf Good Hope, and in North America, will 
derive great benefit from the result of the recent 
discussions at Herrnhut. 

The recently established University at Bonn, 
on the Khine, promises to become one of the 
most important in Germany. It has lately receiv- 
ed very valuable donations from distinguished 
gentlemen. The minister of the state, Freyherr 
Von Stein, presented to this University his select 
¢abinet of minerals, formerly of Nassau. 

The Royal Society of Sciences, at Gottingen, 
has proposed the following prize question: A 
view and critical comparison of the ancient monu- 
ments of every kind which have hitherto been 
discovered in America, with the Asiatic and E- 
gyptian monuments. In how far do they agree 
or differ, and what are the grounds for the sup- 
position that at a very ancient period a connexion 
existed between these distant countries and their 
inhabitants? 

The foilowing is translated from an advertise- 
ment in a late number of the “ Hamburg Corres- 
pondent:” 

Friends and acquaintances are informed, that 
on the 9th of December, 1817, at Wahren, in 
Mecklenburg, I have received the consecration 
of the Christian religion, and that with all my soul 
J profess the doctrine of the Evangelical Lutheran 
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Church. To prevent a partial or false view of 
this step which [ have taken, and to show my 
former fellow believers whom, though I pity, E 
shall ever love according to the doctrine of Jesus, 
that he who from principle leaves the Jewish and 
embraces the Christian religion is not to be de- 
spised, but rather to be respected, the following 
may serve as an explanation: 


The confidence of my former and present fel- . 


low-believers, which I possessed during a three 
years’ residence in Mecklenburg, will, I trust, 
shield me against, the imputation of self-interest; 
besides, this step, instead of improving my tem- 
poral situation, has impaired it. Therefore, not 
with any sinister views, but purely with the firm 
conviction that thereby alone I should find repose 
of conscience and peace of mind, have { embraced 
the Christian religion, And I arrived at this con- 
viction by searching .and proving. Prove your 
ownselves, Brethren! Read the Old, read the 
New Testament. The extraordinary sublimity of 
the doctrines of the latter will.first addrets your 
reason: there you will learn to know God, not as 
the father of a single people only, but as the fa- 
ther‘of all: the doctrines concerning this divine 


attribute, will convince you of his all perfection, . 


and you yourselves see that it is an nce against 
the Supreme Being, to wish téiecon@ile fim, the 
Most High, through trivial customs, or by abstain- 
ing from certain meats; there you will learn to 
know the father as father, and him who has given 
us these doctrines, as his promised and only be- 
gotten son. And should any doubts yet remain— 
O then read the history, and tell me, who were 
they that would not acknowledge the divinity of 
Jesus? Learn to know them, the Pharisees, learn 
to know the corruption of those times, and you 
will exclaim with me: Yes, Jesus, thou art the 
Son of God! 

Instead of the former name, Baruch Back, since 
the reception of floly Baptism. 


CARL FRIEDRICH GEORGE CONRADI. 


[There has appeared, in the New York papers, of 
late, a number of pieces in verse, under the 
signature of ‘* Croaker,”’ and “ Croaker & Co.” 
possessing much nerve and vivacity. We have 
not heard the name of the author; but he holds 
a pen quite as satirical and more chaste than 
Peter Pindar. The local allusions in most of 
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his rhymes have hitherto prevented our inserte . 


ing any ofthem. The following, of a more ge- 
neral complexion, we select for the purpose of 
introducing the writer to the acquaintance ‘of 
our readers:] 
From the New York Evening Post. 
To —, Esquire, 
Come, shut up your Blackstone, and sparkle again 
The leader and light ofour classical revels; 
While statutes and cases bewilder your brain, 
No wonder you’re vex’d, and beset with biue devils: 
But achange in your diet will banish the blues; 
Then come, my old Chum, to our banquet sublime; 
Our wine shal! be caught from the lips of the Muse, 
And each plate and tureen shall be delug’d im rhyme. 








Scott, from old Albin, shall furnish the dishes 
With wild fowl and ven’son that none can surpass; 
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ST ih ep, “ Spirit of laws” 
He y the spi verse, is poetical treason! 
‘ Judge Ph 3 will certainly issue his writ, 


And Mitchill, who sang the amours of the fishes, 
Shall fetch his most exquisite tomeod and bass. 

Leigh Hunt shall select, at his Hampstead Parnassus, 
Fine greens, from the hot-bed, the tabie to cheer; 

And Wordsworth shall carry who!e bow:s of molasses, 
Diluted with water from sweet Windermere. 


To rouse the dull faney, and, give one an appetite, 
Black wormwood bitters Lord Byron shal! bear; 
And Montgomery bring, (to consumptives a happy sight,) 
Tepid soup-meagre, and lean capilaire, 
Colman shai! sparkle in old bottied cider, 
Roast-beef and potatoes friend Crabbe shall supp!y, 
Rogers shail hash us-on Olla Podrida, 
And the best of “fat cabbage” trom Pau!ding we'll buy. 


My Tennant—free, fanciful, laughing and lofty, 
Shall pour out tokay and Scotch whiskey like rain; 
Southey shall sober our spirits with coffee, 
And Horace-in- “London flash up in Champaigne; 
Tom Campbell shall cheer us with racy Madeira, 
Refin’d by long-keeping—rich, sparkling, and pure; 
And Moore, pour chasse cafe, to each one shall bear a 
Lip-witchjng bumper of parfait amour. 
Then come to our banguet—Oh! how can you pause 
A moment between merry rhyme and du!l reason? 


No quirk or evasion your cause can make good, man; 
Only think what you'll suffer, when sentence’d to sit 
And be kept broad awake "till you’ve read the Backwood- 
man. CROAKER & CO, 
ne wee 


EDITOR’S CABINET. 


City or WasninxcTon, 
Aprit 24, 1819. ¢ 


Board of Claims.—The National Intelligencer, 
of the 22d instant, recommends the establishment 
of a board, for the adjustment of private claims, as 
2 short and saving method of settling affairs of that 
kind. The matter, however, appears in a very dif- 
ferent light tous. ‘The decision of the board would 
not, we think, prevent the claimants’ appeal t-: 
Congress. The right of petition cannot be check- 
ed by the legislature, and most of the persons 
thrown out by the board, would, in all probabili- 





ty, resort to the Senate and tlouse of Represen-| 
tatives. What, in effect, are the accounting offi- | 
cers of the Treasury, but so many boards of| 
claims? They have already authority to pass all | 
lezal claims. To go farther than this, would be | 
to institute a board of equity, and thus introduce | 
a regular chancery jurisdiction into the fiscal con. | 
cerns of the government. If the board were | 
bound to report the cases decided upon to Con. | 
gress, the members would have to examine for | 
themsélves, or to act blindly upon the mere dictum 
of the board of claims. In no point of view, in- | 
deed, does such a thing appear to recommend it- 

self to serious consideration. 





Brief Notices of Eventa—The United States’! 
sloop of war Ontario arrived at Rio Janeiro i 
zil) the latter end of February last. 
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Adam Stewart, of Baltimore, (Md ) has invent. 
ed a machine for making bricks, which, it is said, 
renders unnecessary the process of wetting the 
clay to the consistency of mortar, moulding, and 
drying. it is alleged that a single horse power, 
with this machine, will construct about 2,009 
bricks per hour fur the kiln. Query. Is this ma- 
chine similar to the one which was exhibited at 
Washington some years ago? 

Duels are very frequent in France of late. The 
freedom of the press, to the limited degree in 
which it exists in that country, tends more to in- 
flame than to appease the prevailins animosities 
of the different factions. Those who can wield 
the pen, write; but those who are more of a mili- 
tary than of a literary turn, use a sharper instru. 
ment than a goose-quill, and they fgit. 

The British frigate Forth, capiain Lewis, in 13 
days from Hali‘ax, (Nova Scotia,) has proceeded 
up the Chesapeake Bay, to take on board, at An- 
napolis, Mr. Bagot, the British minister, and fami- 
‘y, who are now there on their return to Fingland, 

A recent arrival from France brings the infor- 
ination, that the king had dissolved the House of 
Deputies. A new election would, of course, take 
place. This power of dissolution is borrowed 
from the British constitution, which, enables the 
sovereign to dissolve the House of Commons 
when he pleases ‘The session of the French 
‘louse of Peers has, it is also stated, been sus- 
pended. 

Mr. Graham, the new minister of the United 
States to the court of Rio Janeiro, will depart in 
a few days for his destination. The frigate Con- 
gress, assigned for his conveyance thither, has 
arrived at Annapolis. 





President’s Tour—tn_ passing through North 
Carolina, the President of the United States has 
been every where received with a respect and 
cordiality due to a popular chief magistrate of 
the Union. He is, by this time, at Charleston, 
whence, we presuine, he will proceed to, Savan- 
nah. 





Bonapartists —Lewis XVII. has created a new 
batch of peers, among whom are some of the 
most distinguished of Napoleon’s marshals, This 
has galled the pride of some of the old noblesse; 
but others have sense enough to think better of 
it. 

The king of France appears to act with great 
judgment in the management of affairs. He is 
opposed to the ultra-royalists, who desire him to 
return to those ancient feucal principles, so un- 
suited to the age, and the attempt to re-establish 
which wouk! not fail to bring about another revo- 
lution. 


Lae 





